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I really doubt it. Itd be nice if Warner Brothers could 
perhaps remaster in HDCD, but at this point, there are no 
plans for that either. 

HDCD? 

A number of our releases that Joe Gastwirt of Ocean- 
view Digital has mastered are HDCD. HDCD is an analog- 
to-digital conversion process that also does encoding of 
some information on the CD. If your CD player is equipped 
with an HDCD decoder, it not only restores peaks, so you 
get a fuller sound, a more dynamic sound, something closer 
to twenty bits instead of sixteen bits. Even if you don’t have 
the HDCD decoder as part of your CD player, an HDCD 
CD still sounds excellent. It’s really the best attempt to 
make a pleasant-sounding CD so far. Sony-Phillips set the 
original CD standards, and technology and marketing dic- 
tated these parameters. Unfortunately, 16-bit 44.1K CDs 
leave a lot to be desired in sound quality and HDCD is an 
attempt to get there, and maybe once we get to DVD audio, 
it’ll be that much better. 

Everybody knows that, regardless of its shortcomings, 
analog has a certain warmth, a certain good harmonic dis- 
tortion. So, obviously, a concern of yours in general is to 
be able to use equipment that is able to have that harmonic 
distortion remain or be replaced, so that you don’t get the 
dryness of the digital realm. 

You’re right. It’s surprising how great our analog mas- 
ters sound, especially considering how old they are. We 
really try to do as a minimal an amount of manipulation as 
is possible, we try to be as true to the music as we can be. 
We have a new, fully restored Ampex ATR two-track that 
is of 1971 vintage. We have a real beautiful Fairman tube 
compressor. But every Dick’s Picks is sort of a different 
determination as to whether you use that or not. We have 
always used a very good analog-to-digital converter, but 
we'll now use the HDCD Model 1 with projects starting 
with Dick’s Picks XV. We use short wires from our two- 
track to the computer and use minimal signal processing. 
So, although we’re stuck in a digital world—and I agree, 
the analog, at this point in time, still sounds much better 
than the digital—we really try to do as clean a job as pos- 
sible. 

Are you using fiber-optic cables yet? 

No. Sonic Solutions is our (Macintosh computer) mas- 
tering system and it started out with fiber optics. But we had 
it converted to just hard wire, because fiber optic is not as 
true; it has more jitter. You want the time distance between 
each sample to be exactly the same. Jitter is when one sam- 
ple arrives slightly before or after the previous sample, and 
the end result is kind of a collapsing of the stereo field, it’s 
just not a clear sound. So anyway, we found that wire works 
better than fiber optic. 

When you are analyzing for a negative attribute such as 
jitter, are you doing it with your ears, or are you reading 
some sort of a graph in Sonic Solutions? 


Only with our ears. John Cutler and I both initially deter- 
mine how we’re going to approach a project for Dick’s Picks, 
and then PI] take it over and execute it. 

What kind of cables are you using? 

Pm using Monster Cable as audio cable, but people tell 
me, “You gotta get MTI Cable,” or whatever, at a hundred 
dollars a foot. At this point I haven’t been able to justify the 
price to anyone, and I’ve never been in the situation where 
I’ve been able to compare cables, but we’re always trying to 
improve; maybe we will get the “million-dollar cable.” 

Going back to your entrance into the organization, you 
had been working on those two live albums from Radio 
City and the Warfield run doing editing. How did you then 
come to be in a more permanent position? 

In the ’80s, I would be called upon by Betty Jackson, 
Dan Healy, or John Cutler if an extra engineer was needed 
for mixing or editing or just running tape machines; this 
happened pretty much into the mid-’90s. They realized they 
could rely on me. I’m pretty levelheaded, and I get along 
with everyone. And in this organization, those are some 
important tests to pass, as you can imagine. And it may 
have nothing to do with whether I know what I’m doing, it 
may just be because of my ability to get along! I don’t know. 

We do know that the family aspect of the Grateful Dead 
organization is a crucial part of the dynamic, that they 
need to be able to feel comfortable in working situations 
like that. 

That’s right, and there are some outside personalities 
here. So, you have to be able to get along with all sorts. And 
so, in ’94, when they got a Sonic Solutions system, they 
knew I was primed to help out in the studio, and that I had 
a specific talent of editing. 

So, can you describe exactly what your job is? 

Ican tell you some of what my job is. What we have here 
at the Grateful Dead studio is a fully complemented analog 
mix room. It does have some acoustic drawbacks, it’s all 
just sort of put together, but we have some great old gear. 
We have an automated Neve, and a couple of Studer analog 
machines, a lot of great outboard gear. And so, we can mix 
projects, and then we can carry that mix into a CD master. 
And so one of my main jobs is the caretaking of the studio— 
not in the technical sense, but in the sense of its day-to-day 
operation. Generally it’s John Cutler and me working 
together, but sometimes it’s an outside engineer such as Tom 
Flye, who did the Other Ones mix here. I would say my pri- 
mary function is any of the editing and mastering that’s nec- 
essary for those projects. And particularly for Dick’s Picks. 

Can you define mastering? 

It involves the process of taking a song or group of songs 
or show, and getting it to a product that can be manufac- 
tured, a master that can be manufactured from. So, for 
example, Dick’s Picks is a series of, let’s just say, five 7-inch 
reels that have the show in sequence on them. We listen to 
the individual songs and ask, “Do they need equalization to 


help the sonic quality; perhaps they need a little top bright- 
ness, or additional bass, or maybe some muddy midrange 
pulled out.” “Do they need a little compression to help con- 
trol the dynamics?” Sometimes things get too loud or too 
soft, and compression can control those dynamics a little 
bit. And then, with all these reels comprising one show, 
there’s the problems of reel flips. When the tape ran out in 
the middle of a song you’re missing program material. Edit- 
ing is necessary in some form or other to bridge the gaps. So 
in this case, mastering involves editing to place those indi- 
vidual songs into a sequence that you can enjoy top to bot- 
tom, or essentially a show that you can listen to top to 
bottom. And then, in the end, mastering is the creation of a 
digital master that’s of the best quality, to use it in a manu- 
facturing plant. 

What other equipment do you use besides the Neve 
board and Studer tape machines? 

Let’s see. We have Studer analog tape machines, twenty- 
four-track machines. For mixing we have Flying Faders 
Automation as part of the Neve console. We mix usually to 
the ATR, which is an Ampex machine, an analog two-track 
deck. For outboard gear, that would primarily be compres- 
sors or controlling individual things or equalization, and 
reverbs. We have LA-2, Summit, and Tubetech tube compres- 
sors, and an EMT reverb plate; we really do try to use a lot of 
older but high-quality gear, keep the signal clean but natural 
and pleasant. We also have some vintage Pultech equalizers. 

So you dump all of this raw material into Sonic Solu- 
tions? 

That’s right. It’s on hard disk. I will load in as high a 
quality as I can—currently it’s 24-bit 44.1KHz sampling; 
soon it’ll be 24-bit 96KHz sampling. That way we will be 
manipulating level and EQ at the highest quality. Currently, 
the final CD product has a limitation of sixteen bits; if you 
look at an individual sample, each sample can sort of break 
things down into sixty-five thousand pieces, but when you 
go up to twenty bits, each word can be a million pieces. So 
you can see how much more resolution you can get with 
more bits. So I try to put the music in there at as high a res- 
olution as possible, even though it’s going to end up sixteen- 
bit. So the music (at this point it’s called a sound file) sits on 
a hard drive, or a number of hard drives, and I usually load 
in song by song. In some cases the same equalization will 
work, or no equalization will work for an entire tape, and 
other times I have to start trying to compensate for the 
mixes, because whoever was mixing may have changed the 
mix as it went along. I try to make sure that it’s going to 
flow evenly, so sometimes I’ll have to change equalization 
and compression just a little as it goes on, to help it not 
sound like it’s changing. And I’m not always successful, 
either. But I try to do what I can do. 

I imagine that one of the great challenges in the Dick’s 
Picks series is that from project to project, you’re going 
from one medium with certain limitations to a completely 


different medium, primarily the difference between two- 
track and multitrack, over the years? 

Well, remember, Dick’s Picks is only two-track. There 
weren’t many guidelines when Dick’s Picks was established, 
but one thing that has always held true is that it is a two- 
track (that is, it’s not a mixable tape). The Vault series will 
be multitrack, but Dick’s Picks is always going to be a two- 
track source. So the mediums may be different; primarily, it 
could be reel-to-reel at 7% ips [inches per second] or 15 ips, 
or in a couple of cases, cassette. And in one case, a DAT. But 
it’s always two-track. 

So, for example, Dick’s Picks IX, which was from those 
Madison Square Garden shows, the debut of the Vince / 
Hornsby lineup, the Grateful Dead had digital technology 
at that point, but they were recording a two-track instead 
of multitrack? 

When I say two-track, I mean a stereo mix. And in this 
case, yes, it was a DAT. But it wasn’t something that we 
could remix. So, with that, as I remember, it was very heavy 
with a lot of Vince on keyboards, and that was unfortunate. 
We (that is, Dick, John, and I) do a lot of debating as to what 
is technically okay to put out, because of all the different 
problems of having it already premixed. And Dick’s Picks IX 
was a good, early Vince / Bruce show that was worth putting 
out, even with its flaws in the mix. So we couldn’t remix it, 
we were stuck with the keyboards pretty loud. 

Well, let’s start first with the first volume, from Tampa, 
Florida, in ’73. Phil’s bass solo was edited out, because he 
wasn’t happy with it, correct? 

That’s right. Dick was a little frustrated at that. I wasn’t 
at the board meeting, but essentially it was realized that the 
band should not be involved in the decision making of 
what’s to come out for Dick’s Picks. 

I think that you make a universal generalization that 
artists tend to be too close to their own work and that, ulti- 
mately, the best way to do a project like this is have some- 
one with an objective perspective helping decide what to 
choose and how to edit it. 

I think that’s really true; for the Dick’s Picks series, it’s 
evolved to be that, and I think that’s really good. There are 
many great shows that should come out, but I think if the 
band were voting they wouldn’t see the light of day. It’s a nat- 
ural thing to be self-critical, and I think the band members 
were and are quite critical of their performances. But it also 
puts a burden on us. Just sort of as an aside, it’s really the 
three of us, John Cutler, myself, and Dick, who ultimately 
make the decision on what’s going to come out. Dick is really 
primarily the source for the performance, he knows the 
music. Dick really represents all Deadheads, as far as I’m 
concerned, although I’m sure many disagree with him! He 
really knows his music, and particularly knows certain eras, 
and he gets a ton of feedback from plenty of people. It’s truly 
Dick’s Picks, but it’s many people’s sort of narrowing this 
down. I approach it more on the technical side: “Is the mix 





